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week to read the Greek Testament; their hours
were strictly alloted to various forms of work ;
they never took their ease. Thus inspired, John
at last conquered his intemperate sleeping, by
setting his alarm clock first at six, then at five,
then at four. Life was all ardour and stringency ;
the group wept over their sins ; it was said that
they even opened veins to cool the intemperance
of their blood. To mock at them became the
thing ; they were called the " Supererogation
Men," their society was the " Holy " or " Godly
Club," they were even dubbed in derision,
reviving an old nickname, " Methodists." Such
was the young don of Lincoln.

But at the same time there was another strangely
different Wesley in Worcestershire and Glou-
cestershire, the Wesley admired, cherished, by
Varanese and her friends the Granvilles. They
on their part saw a High-Church parson, little,
but neatly and compactly built, exceedingly
active, with beautiful auburn hair, which, parted
in the middle, fell to his shoulders in graceful
curling locks, and defined a cameo-featured face
set with most expressive eyes full of assured fire.
There were two Granville sisters, Ann and a
young widow, Mary, Mrs. Pendarves, whom
Wesley had met in 1725 when he was first at-
tached to Varanese. That was an attachment
that had lasted, for in 1727, Martha Wesley had
written to her brother complaining of not having
heard from him - " When I knew that you were